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MOTILAL BANARSIDASS 

DILHI VARANASI PATNA MADRAS 



BARAM S THEORY OF TlUi HISTORY 0¥ tllR 

DELHI SULTANAlli 



Ufao lUbib 



If ti-.-e variety of opinions formcvi about a writer were aiv imlcx of hU nirnturss, tUni llir 




irucc 




i!u( he «m ""Bsu^t^^Misi and bigoted like Mutomwdtm 
eon^liKkt tiiat IfeMStaoltwate "history as abraiwjk rfl M us U n 1 1 1 1 v 

hinxself dd mitievi that "Barani's work approaches more nearly 

■ A 




for moueri besides the interests of his religion and the warlike exploits of iiJwJ w>vcrci{(n 

„ of his faith".* Motmittnuid Habib. after carefully umilyMtif ll'tranfft 

Tankk4 Fmiz Sh3kiVL&^ the Fotma-i JuluVulUri, jmiyxn llic Ta'fikh tit he 





greatest book that has survived to us from tl 
Tbere is no doubt that Ba ram's eminence lies pr 
narration: he has a theory' of history which he oper 
applies.* In this he is unique in the entire range 

propose k this paper to examine the fradpl f c>f 
them, aad the wa y he iaterpteted the history of the Sulta natci 





I 




Tbe rtixTTv^ coQv^aiionally used for the histotmn 
ym-it,liQ>wcVetvg^feacktothelatetourtc^ Ainlr Khv 

(Qiikaii LaL Delhi, a h. 1302, rP cmIIs him Zift'u'l MilluNwa-i 

occasiom ctwt Einini refers to himself in the TarfkH-l ftrUt ed, 
Ia<U C^utta, 18^ pp- 2& 123. U5 and passim; this edilion is hem 
s^ies himself simply Zia' BaranJ; so also in Fatawa-i Jahandarl (India 

couW have been his poetic pen-name; **BaranI" or "Biirnl" may 

Bid»Bdshabr),teugh tMsil Sbo^ otherwise ei^atltji^od 



Bnrunf 



not 







and J.DOWSOO, The Bistory of ImUa As Toldby ItsOwtt Hisloriuas, iii (LonUoo, \ 871), 95. 



Ibid 




tiltt 



Hibib and Mrs Afsar Umar Salim Khan, tr., Poliitcal 




Iah&ba4 i^MX P- 

Cf. Hardy's recognition that Baranl's Ta rlkh "is t: 
phy of history which lifts Barani right out of the ra 
(Historim of Medieval India, p. 20). My reading 

HfimSf ^Mm ir^ Pi^^Brnm Kardy's; and that is one of the reasons bohi nd t 
I find'myself closer to H.Mukhia's i^marks on Barani in his Historians and 
the Raim. of Akbar (New Delhi, 1976). pp. 19-26. 



however, of whit B«tmnfi Ihewy «rf 1ii»tofy w»i 

mA rtf the reason* behind thi« paper. In general. 



r 



1 



* 
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BaranI has conveniently given a statement of his WlloftGal phite»P*»3' ift A® pteface 
lo his Wmh-i Firm Shahi?- He ofkn us «ie of social values wliich he sots up to 
assess historical action. Baranfs point of view, his purpose in studyuig lustory, is 
geared to the interests of the ruling class. ThU is not merely admitted ; it is stridently 
proclaimed : 

The science of History is the account of the great qualities, merits, virtues, and 
traditionsofthegreatmenoftheFaithand State; itis not anawmtof the worthless, 

*^ **- lowly, the l^se^ma, ttoe men of the market-place.* 

hib^ry was properly a science meant only for the high-born: 
ll^ iHfrting of history and the science of H&tory are proper only to the gmndecs, 

mlind sons of gr^t men who are possessed of the quality of justice. 

For them, history is a handmaid for action, since they can use its lessons for their own 






good 



past 



The science of History is the account of the past, including the good acts and the 




mr 




acts of obedience and rebellion, and virtuous as well as base conduct, so that readers 
of later generations may take a warning and obtain knowledge of the gains and risks 
(lit. injuries) of government (_/i<Aattt/an) and the good and bad deeds of worldly 



A Mstomn must hi 

ir interest * Al the s 



the tf^pet classes ( 




Baraitf i 




Ihis it is necessary that he should be of correct religious views, and he warns Sunnis 
against the secret heretical subversion of history.® But this is a brief digression; and 

BaranI soon tetums to Ms ttfa tteo^ie^ tf ttoMstomn cannot speak frankly about 
his own time out of fear, he should write truthfully about the past.'' Here, perhaps, he 
seeks to furnish an apology in advance for the eulogistic nature of his own account of 
the reigning Sultan;* but equally, of course, he enters an assertion of the veracity of 

fiaram makes it clear that the ideal ruling class t 

jhiin$elf to not nec^arily wholly identical with the actual ruling cla^, Hei^iiaiy 





1 Ta'rtkK 9-24. 

2 Ibid. p. 9. 

3 Ibid. pp. 12-3* 

4 Ibid. p. 13. 

5 Ibid. p. 14. 

6 Ibid. PP- 14-5. 

7 Ibid. p. 16- 

8 Thcaocou 




SWsieiga{135l.7) &i^otaiQedia XH Wrlkh, pp. 527^02. 
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right is a crucial clement in the social values that he upholds. Whcr^ this t 
not only is the ruling cte oorrypKM^, but the historian, too, loses his f^l 




thus his status: 



hereditary ishmpf nas 



was no longer observed for 



occupvino: the throne of the Sultans, the office of Viziers or the position of nobles 
and iiox emors, and sovereientv went bv force and Viziership by (mere) good "J^anagc* 
ment and competence, the rvonularitv of the science^ Hi$tory and the SptendoUf 



suffered (ift pi^^rf idii>. 



These 



makes no claim that 





iie knew theolocv too wll for that. These were in fact universal truths, 



raoeabb ta pte-lslamfe Sassanid Persia where they were 

il 



ACCOrom^ to me quauucauuua iviluj-v-^ - 

right to chronicle the history^ of the Sultanate, since his was a 



perfect 




'SO'l 




isfl^ tht 4auahter's son of Jalilu'ddin, a prominent Saiyid of Kaithal 




Barani 



lijie, he speaks no more than to say that it wai 
family of a scholarly and religious b^kground 



position o f mere (scholars) 
posts before Baraitf was bom 



^fnbmhad risen to high 

aternal grandfather, Sipahsalar 



Husamuddia, was an official {.M-i dor) of Malik Bektars, the barbak of Sultan 
Balban (1266-S6)» and held the police charge {shahnagi) of Lakhnauti durmg Balban • 



Ben<^al.» Banini's father Mu'aiyidu'l Mulk beca 




ityl to Arkall 



^an, son of Sultan Jaffltt'^dl 




aWi^W ^ the 




Mulk. who having been privy to 'Ala'uddln jyjalji's plot against 




r W 18. 

"sa%nngs" erf .\ristotIe and Buzurjmihr (Prime Minister of 

^iaud Din Bami — A 



1 

2 Ibid. He 

nrtrt of his assertion of the great 




3 For Wops^feal dutches of BaranT, see A- Rasma, ^laua x^'n 
s ror wu5twK«.«» Thought of Ziauddin 



iity Journal {mi), pp. 24S-78; and Mi 
^lidcal Theory of the Delhi Sultaiuue 

yuim^oi^am4^Sd^-iKmthal{Titrik 

ihf-o-karamiii (Bt aocess to 'mv^ 



. 














11 



iraciA>tti powen), T^rlkK 



6 TSrikK^35Q. 



Baranl^s year 

completedthe rflriAr/iwnr«bSAaAiiaI357(r^^ 

Td ftkh pp. 42, 60-1, 11^. On page 42 the words in the printed text wakm m o mmm^ 




9 Ta'Tikh, p. 87. 

0 At this time he 

1 TdVUtA. D. 248. 



built a '^Q house*' at Kik>k] 



£>elJ 
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}s^a\}\. \y.i^ rrwarvlcvl first with the government of Kara and Awadh,*and then 
with the ottkv iM'jv*>fHj;^city comnunviani) of L>cU\i.* Barani cites all these three men as 

wilti^^si forouccpisvxlc or anollier recofded m his History, Barani himself did not 
a|>p4irently hoU iii^* bunciaucnitic empU>ymciit tIB 

an aide or confivUnt {^*r...;.:^ni!') to Sultan Muhammad Tughluq (1325-51)' He held 
this appointment nil ihc Sultan dial. These seventeen years of proximity to that brilliant 
and tempestuous man gaw to Ikiranl, who prudently remained a pliant yes-man/ a 

unique experience of the ini\cr functioning of despci^i^ fwtmfdiy. 

\\ ith Mu^jammad Tu^luq\s death. Bitniftf 1 blifeaumtte oMT^r came to an abruot 









ompelled to portray 



univ 



inipri&om^.tlvrsoinc tunc m the fortress of Bhatnair,« he "fell among a host of perils' V 




He mm peitaitm neglected, toothless, nearly blind and 

from door to dcH^r by his needs.* Seventy -four (lunar) yeait oi m^d o 

look Kick on Ixis j\^st life with a deep, if cynicak sense of dissatisfaction; he had faUed 
to enjoy sensual pleasuivs in this world, and made no provision for the next." The latter 

him compose a tract in praise of the Prophet;^* and he might have 
Ic^cts as \wll** But his worldly inter^ts, fortunately for us, wei^ not 




pared 



Fatdw 



c/un." These works showed B;iraui s concern with the problems of political structures. 



'rikh 



doubted that Baraid's personal tragedy «tercised some mitaeace 



1 Ibid. pp. 222, :48. 

2 Ibid, p, 250 Ac. 

3 &tiPunri«tsogni/esthat Im had been ••picked up and raised (to ofl^je)" by Mubammad 



^ / it nut, p 4^ /), ana inal ^ nmatiied m Jus servKe ^ a mmarrab for seveateen yean Id. m- see 
also pp. 466. 51<J). 
4 mrmh. pp. 





5 Ibid. p. 125. 

nt s IntrtHiuction to Salti/a'i \<tt*i Mubammadf, extracts tramlated by Nfohaimmid Ma^b* 
Theory oftim Datiki Sultamte, p. 16Z; cf. Td nkh, p. 554. 

7 Tarlkh. p. 557 («/,ir Mohalik4 gyn^^ nft^m). 

8 rj>fAA.pp, i65.:oi,:o5. 

9 Ibid. p. 46S. As pointed out by Mohammad Habib, op.cit., pp. 118-9, the account in Siyaru'l 
Auliya\ p. 313, of B;iranl s !;ist days is wholly ioi^^l; ^anaimost instant pious legend the forced 
poverty of UaranI is presented as voluntar>' retirement. 

10 ra>MA.p.573. Hen»,ase 
fivojcars. 

11 TiiVMA. pp. 200-1. 



qirans, 



introduced by S. Nurul Hasan in Me^gval 



1004. 



13 These worksure named in Amtr Khwurd, Siyarul AuUyd\ p. 313. 

14 C A. Stortjy. Persian Literature: A Bio^ibiiographical Survey, i, section ii. fasciculus 3 (lA>adon, I9^9y 
507;ii(London. 1953), 1081 

15 Hot published, but tramlated inP0titk^Th^ry0f the BOiiSidtmm. 



BarmVs Theory 






sec with the 



in 



circu 



stances as they moved inexorably towards a denouement in one cycle after another, 
each act of glory followed by a grim, total eclipse. But it was for him a case more ot 
enhanced, than of coloured, vision. For this man in his seventies, with all his 

tid physical lB&i^>s» hid yet a mind and a ^ of memories «^th which 
a eogent a*"< hriiiiant interntetation of the history of the Emjpire he had 







served.^ 



prece 





Baran!*s own Introduction, but it is immeasura 




lese he detects 



III 



inalyses widx a si^ri^ngly 



gw^i»f tfae historical 
degi^ of clarity 



refinement 



period of his 



rative re 




importaa^ in cdmpari^^ to klernai tendons. 

ia were concerned, they tmsA little threat 




m 



Sultanate. 



extension 



determined not by the potential resistance of these principalities but by the ability of 



the Sultanate to absorb annexation. 



quofe^ Balban 



effect 



that six to seven thous^ 



III 




mmm c^d m&S^toyf a hundred thousand 



(paydk 



because the conquered 
1 larse number of nobl 



by and infa 



Tliese being placed 




m his authority and rebel » Conquests would thus be self^efeating, so totig as the 
Sialtanate did not develop a suflScient degree of internal cohesion. 



Elliot comments on Barani's failure to provide a complete and proper list of the 



Mongol invasions.* As ear 

account of a tatd lyhe^ 



c^riGisas 






5 




such consideratioxis have not 



ipected BafacS of ^ppie^g tbe 
j^ssibly not given a creditable account of him- 

ighed with Barani in other matters. If 



1 That for much of his Td'rikh Barani relied on memory and oral testimony needs no stressing: he 

ztMi wpeaMG^'fy^ But it would seem that Barani had read the principal historical works of his 
pefbid that he names in his Introduction {Ta'rikh, p. J 4). Certainly, he seems to ha\-e formed his 
undn^nding of the conditions of the Sultanate on the eve of the accession of Balban by a vieiy 
intelSg&fii imSog of Minhtj Siraj*s Jabaqdhi Nasiri, But when he writes he copies none; he seeiOS 

to have obtained his information fjrom the source and cast it freely in his own namuve. 

2 Td'nkh, p. 52. 

3 IlMd. pp. 51-2. 

4 The History of India As Told by lis Own Historians, iii, 95. 

5 ra>f^A-/F/rwA/fl,i{NawalKishore,Kanpur, 1874), 134, where Barani is censured for not mentioniiig 

TamisMii's mM. Ile^ewteii mim even ir^ h Im&i m M^ammiA 

Tuihluq and gives a detailed account of the raid, says nothing which is to the discredit of the Sultan 
in the entire episode (Fuiuhu's Saldfin, ed, A.S. Usha, Madras, 1948, pp. 462-5). BaxanI is further 

exonemted^neeTamasUrln'sraid^describedm h^ iAihctSrncMFMtt^tt, wid^ 

Simon Digby has discovered (personal information for the reference to Tarmashliin's raid ;ihe 
recension is referred to inSimonDigby, H^or-fforje am/ JE^pAoftfw Oxfoni, 1971, 
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he paid less attention to chronicling the Mongol invasions, it was probably because 
he less concerned with their details than with their cfTocts 



of the Sultanate. 




■ * * i 

ical vacuum caused by the death of 



Prince Muhammad at the hands of the Mongols;^ or the promulgation of price-control 





mcnts within the Suha- 



.J r 



check Mongol raids.* 

Baranfs mentfel eoooera, tbsn, is with tjhie«OMW 

nate; and we can examine his concept 
his views on their internal mechanics, as expressed ^nU^'cI'ingcrhTThrf^hTneT^ 
tfs rdmg class, and the relationship of that class with other elcn^cnts in society. BnranI 

on'lSt^rtermf ^ ' '^""^ ^"'^^'^ ^'"^ ^'^^^^V 

Central to the long-term success of the ruling class, comprising persons who thareH 




u ^ ^ ^ °' aespotic monarchy. Barani affirms that "the terror of 

(at. cure) and the cause of upholding government and adminis«iatiW « 

that "inln u,""^ institution, then, is despotic monarchy? BamnI makes BaJban .ay 

h^rt r"'''' ^'"^ more, that ' 

heart of kings receptacle of the sight of God ( manzar-i-rabbani ) ; and this siuht 

IS wonderful ai^ to nothing to do i^ the sight of other sons of Adam' ' nl 
BaranI is too much of a realist to remate m mm «Iotids lf« iZ^Zf Jt . ' u 
DretendM "Hivir,^" k»„:„ r T . «K«!ia«. hnnseir counters this 

pretended divme basis of monarchy by the confession he ascribes to Jalalu'rfrlTn 
Kialji. Royalty is alldecenfion anH ..u;ui.;^^ a„u-..^, . *® Jalaiuddln 

1 






f.. ** *l impotent and contemptible (zar zar).^ The retort that 

laaljrs ofite ttMe to tiiis self-deprecation touched reality most closely 

mtt ^omm iBid fliBeiata tomshared authority".^ In 



* i,^„vx ulc sovcreiga aoes not come ordain^i ftom God 

Il.r«nt T by force; it is the product of a historical proems Tuc^^f 

Bar^rs^narralive ^ , delineation of this processUi; tli t/J 





n^(^fML7 ' " 7'»^n neaeais, that is, the time of Balba 
(1266 the Sultan s power had practically dissolved.' Barani gii^J TmLt 
of Balban s effort to resurrect that power. He uses ^^"^ 





1 TdViitA, pp. 109-10. 

2 iWd. pp. 

3 Ibid. p. 29. 

4 Ibid. p. 35. 

5 Ibid. p. 70. 

6 Ibid. p. 1 79. 



aside the older nobility. 



ing 
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presumably Iiciilunis. quolalions from Balhan to explain hin tifiitef«itafwlirt>j f»f tl«fN*f**i 
objectives and pToctkirt measures ' But Balbon in hin rniteivour to ifiip<rv* r/ryflf 

authority also exposal the risks of smii iMilhmilv. lie w;.*; (»slriit.itiniic; \uhh ,]^^nUnfi 
to the faith:* lor si^foguardiin^ l\is p(^silu>n. hr iHMprtraleU pnnKfuiieMts <in m<:mU^f» 
of the ruling class ;»ud their de|KiKk iits whkli were Ihe most fearful depnftlltfS ftiftn 

Muslim law. As Biirani st;itc8: 

Smlfan B;ilb;m, with all his sense of ufrectum atid bcu^^wknec, and tu*'ti( p nfi/l rfpiify, 

and fasts and prayers, already clescrihod. Wits cruel iifxl trtrihir in titr puuh\\wrtil 
of rebellion; and. ..in the moment of inllicting terror ami exercising power he h>ui 
no fear of God.... He did whatever he thought expedient for his owfi tmmMffty 

pow^r, whether perntitted or prohibited by the Sharfat.* 

Bai^ iesorite %Mmt episodes, portraying RMlban astHiftli a secret nmrd€fef* iiid 

the author c^nispi^msoiiagraud scale." UndersliuKlMbly Bitrnnt is horrified particiilarly 
by actions againi^l members of the ruling class; Halban's rerociouft moafture* ng^umi 
peasants, for exai^pte, leave no visible ellecl on his equanimity. • 

But thotigh BarailT might lament B;dban*8 r.cts of terror, he yet seed Ihcm m th§ 

inevitable accomp;miments of the Sultan's power; he was ready to concede that "Ihc 
affairs of kingship involve (a couTbination of) cruelty and benevolence; and koi^^hip 
subsists in (such) opposite quaUticV\' When Jalalu'ddin |;4aljl (1290 6) abandoffccd 

the policy of terror, instead of vmiidng gratitude from the nobility, He only exciied lllelf 
conte^l^ aitd opeasd Ihe path to treason.^ 

As Baranl descifti^ 'Ala uddin Kh;iIjT's seizure of the crown, conquests iin<l ml- 
ministrative, fiscal and market-control measures, he is not unapprccialivc of the Sidlan*» 
achievements. Certain groups were deprived of their property, but wealth was mit 

from "the houses of the nobtes {miMh comnuinders {umara"), burcau(;rat» 
(kSrd&'mii, Multaals (merchants) and sahs (biinkers)'*.* Yet Baranl'* uppluusw, unlike 



1 Peter Hardy ("The oraHo mra of Barani^ T^irfkM Fkm S^/ftf*-ftet orf%t*orf\ tlu^mWfh» 3f^*itei* 

of Oriental arul African Studies, xx. 1957. 315-2!) grapples witli Iho prohlom of the hi^ioricity of Iho 

qpotations. It would, I think, be fair to assume (hat BurunrH quotuiions uro quite ofion ft literary 
d^oe to avoid the tedium of a long <hiMt«Gm»naecotint. He inttt f rH0 tfw tn^utlvi of hlii duf^mloffi 

■ of the earlier generations what, on general grounds, ho thought Ihoy behovoil in or wh.it oxplainod their 
particular policies or prasstical measures. His quotations IVom lialbun uro the lontEost partly bocuuw 

otherwise he has so few specific faets of that feign to oflfer and part)> beenM ho cituld fWtni notm of M% 

own ideas on Balban, in whose mouth, given his actual poHcius, ihcv would not sound unnaluriil, 

2 Amir Hasan Sijzl, Fawaldu I Fuwdd^ cd, Lutif Malik(Liihoro, i%6), p.3VJ (Conversation, 26/ill;ajjtt 

719=7 February 1320). See also Barant*$^fM|nm to WrWi, pp. 46-7, 

3 7mm, p. 47. 

4 Ibid. pp. 47-8. 

5 Ibid, pp.9 1-3, 107-8. 

6 fmmim^k, M$i^i#tilon (tf tho sla^hter of tho male p^i^ulmieti ofKnielU' v>lkipi(T4Vril4 9*991 

1 Ta'rikh, pp. 157*4. 
8 Ibid, pp.205-7. 
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Ihfii nf 'l^iiftnj it ifttt^ftf ^i Uy ft V nv; of ^Ytc moral and physical costs. The Sultan 
iitihihi ill' (^l'>uM//f(t! til hloo/l ^b//|/l)r)g,* inflected Ihe most cruel punishments on enemies 



^ful tKi«j(M' id, A<i mtt m m w^m **innocent and ignorant". It was he who 

MihiM Urn ptmMm tft mim^ m^m^n »f0i children of rebel cheers* aiwl sanctioned 
rM# tttthhtihth jttwd hmiitmtUm (ft tnmHm%f onielty not perpetrated und 





family 

m>f wvfv« HkikHth ify wore than four years.* But this, indeed, was the insoluble 

ptmt<i^Um fffptmer rmm^ii a propr^rti^nate ejsercise 



onrr muti^ ft f/f / iUM/ it'^ irn major cJcr^itf^fin$tat»lity.C^ instability set 



in iUr n$ri fnutt^i of »h/; cycle could only be greater. 




'llw: itiliU of Ihit; waij borne 



reign 




admiration at the Sultan's success 



UmmmiiktUm t^mmttm^ within India, and the immense centralization of authority that 
nditeveii ill kh mrly mmm before had such wealth poured into Delhi ; the distant 
rrnufrn wrrc /low heingmmfiMwim the same close scrutiny as the Doab.» The SniiK 



III 






irnnn pi/i even ir,c ^rrim past into the shade.' BaranI speaks of "the contradica^ 
<j" ol tlirSiilfun's character.' But he him.seJf offers an explanation of how these cobp 
'U)n% were th«m<icJvc» a response to the situation that existed, 
the HuUm mruft^it f uither to liisengthen his authority and issued a spate of new regul 



pfit«^W* ^ BaranI), the offi^ itied to en^ce them ; as they 
wrrc puf)iqh€<l, "the h;itrc<l (;f the pcf>plc gave rise to ^b^ons and disturbances".* 



These 

coKUl be •»i(pprc«>«ic(l only by h<irsher and harsher punishments. The cycle could not be 
tn>ninitml;">ntul the rcspifc c«mc only with the death of Muhammad Tughluq (1351), 

One muitix of tr;iKC(ly f(;r the Sultanate lay, as BaranI saw it, in the frightful terror that the 
\mrmmii pttwcr of ihe Sultan generated ; the other lay in the growing instability in the cc 

ptmikm of the ruling cktm. 

devotion to the ri^ «Bdsiitus of the high-bom an< 



of and hostility to persons of low birth. He does so bot 



1 I uiuh/i'MSfilnOn, pp. 111-5, 165, 

2 Ta'rlf^h, pp. 217, IV, (mw.xcfe (yf twenty to thirty thcHtt^nd Deo-Muslim Umml subjee^} 

<^r,rn\ lUf9ti%tunU in mhon). See also do. 206-7, ■ ' 




5 7/7vr^/i, pp. m^9. 

6 thai pp.W) 7. a /bnflflUQla, A/A/a (BeiruM964), p-44Iff. 

i Mil 34^ (miQN mutatadda). 



of course, to what happened under Qulbu'ddla Mubirak 
Khfin. 





$muifi$ ijtwitelioft*; for one thing, there is no verbosity or pompousness about them. 



These afimr 



Bs»mi*$ Thtfonf of the History of the 




^Mwt s^Eemsrat and by quotaoom ascribed to hktorical figures. This status 



pie?i s?f Banirfi btas oar. 



••t 



attracted cotnm? 



scholars, aiKj there 



osf 'lis views by Prcfescr Mohamniad Habib.* 
it :s jitpcnaat lo stress lhat Baraai's addiction to the principle of iMr* docs 
from aay tacOTV of biue blood ; it derives principally fftm a crai*^ for swmrtt> a 
fee thcie whc ar«e alreai^ "izi posscssioa''. This can be seen from his treatment of 
staves^ dflttutzmsJt Baraniisckar thai when tbe%' established 



[iturmsa \ 1236; bv o^erthro 




free nobilit^, the Turkish slaves, too. were upstart! 



with 



:i;tims to herecitiTV' status. As he notes 




Tbe pecpJe of fiiat period obser^-ed how until the great and the powerful do not 

and poww, GOQiwnptibk nien and purchased sla^^ 






rise and beccna? suprcnae and powerfid-* 



But i&t&e 



^Krely^^ne rassa^ of tirne. "n^ebighest nobles now were those who had been the feUow-slavw 
krti^diatehhart) of the Sdtan.' Barak extols Balban's firmness 





safScienJly cstal^sbed their authority and Balban 
BararJ perforce accepts their claims to high birth 



Us mm 




seeldng entrap mlO^ rulmg 




£jf Hbdu shves.* It w as this 



of tbe ilJiMCCclv of the 'insiders- that excited Baram-s bitter hostilit>- to the lower classes 



^in^ i-nx iiicmffirs.* and a suitable anecdote is said to ha.-c been told by Balban to 



Balba:a'5 refusal to be suiced by •^obedience 



thiU 



050. too^ bad a^kst the k)w4)^ {kanntslSn) 



on 




Banctf toe lavs bare the contradiction between the claims of a closed . 

dass and the need" for Icyalr. and comi^tence. Even his portrayal of Balban has a sug- 

of inherent weakness n^ked Balbaacouldnotejcpandthc 

t m^mie^ Ttearv afthe Dcihi Sultanate^ pp- l-M-51. « ,^ . -t* 

! L:utf ,tow5 a ra« coas««Bcy of concepdon when he makes ^batt describe 

- « 5n- aad Malik Qatba'da^ •* the great exponents of the principle of 

n^-^^i>^ PP--^^ Both .-er. noa-TurW, tr^born nobtes CMuOUU 
Mm ^ Hai Habibi, Kabul, I9d3-t. i, 446, 452, 476 and u, 4. for Malik 

l^^^js:^:mn^'sbSk ^ >«! i ^W, <*S2,475^ for Quibuddln Hasan). 





ffloB iroa» in tlK refcreoce to Qu;bu-vL5n Hisan made through the mouth of Balban, 
« "^^^^ta Eosak wJwi he was noounalfe tlK holder of the highest office (»a ib-i mulk) had been 






omnsj 

Iba. 7. f^ 





±e i^ovcry tnarraied bf Balban) that NcamuT Mtift 
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Cipiiined his readioess to recommend men 



bir^ 5jr apoomnnnit, BaHan fc^rseff refused to appoint Kama) NLih> ar 
(xVAmroiia, becaasB^ ijeng tiK $oa o^ P- 



fticL nr. ?<Vt 





^tea aside iso die 




ilhasy sticngth than Balban, 




no 



the Indim Hhmfkd IteHew 





a: 



)west and basest caste of all the mean and low-born 
Ifidid 






i also nK^tom 0flsm 
d with the knowIedgeM#fmirtier. 



^lesse jnen and he waji writing cloie 




effort 



extend and maintain his power also recruited a very large number of Mongol and forei«i 
aobihty, which Barani records,' and which, according to Ibn Battuta. led tr,di%ff«.ti.^ 

amoi^ thi «0le indigenous rM 

by this foreign influx. Even more curioi®, in vW of hb'^ngjy eTpreTsi^ dilp^^ 
of the power acquired by "Barwars and Hindus" under Hjusmu KhW hm 
indignation at the appointment of Hindus to high offices by M ahammad To^te - mUk 

^^^00" M "'r"' ^'^^^^"^^ Guiberga'^nrgrofjlh^t 
was a Hindu,' Barani considers the act as nothing but "treachery" • 

histoiy of the Delhi Sultanate as seen bv Barant 





MllilK 



mom 



finally, the successive wholesale 
ng to iu ^te^nizatioQ. He ^sitoi 

xe question been Out to 




oft^ 



but the 

mental clement in the 



Mder Muljiammad 



The 



specially tfe^ 




see 



if diseas 



officers— the amiran-i sada-^v/cnt 



reign of Firiiz Tugjiluq (accesj 



res, too, ha ve gam* 
what happ^id to 



riialgiired;i« 
brea^-takii]^ 



does not niean that he overlooks fl» omm components of society 



superficiaJ 



1 Td>rkh,p.m. 

2 Ibid. pp. 462. 499. 

3 Ibn BattQta. Rihia, p. 490. 

4 TSmh, pp. 




5 ^rjaml, Fuiuhu's Sal^fn, pp. 484-8. 

6 Td'rlkh, p. 488. 

7 Td'r!kh, p. 501 ff.. for the conflict with amlrdn^i sada and other rebels For M,.h=.m«--- ^ ^ . 

wmarks to Bamnr m the dlsal^on among the amtran-i sada, sec pp. ^y^^"'^"*^ TuAlaq^i 

8 Td'rlkh, p. 521 (Mubanmiad Tugfeluq's admission to &^^ 

9 755 VfXrA, pp. 578-9, mentions the delegation of absolute powers to WazJr Khan Jah&ii.dM»v 
of which no previous Sultan had given to anyone. On pp. 555-6, Barani descri^ (he V^mdt^ 

rigour and harshness in the auiMtif of ao^^iiriief "forme 

10 Ta'nkK pp. 547-8, 551-2. 

J I Ibid. pp. 549.52, 555. 



Barani's Theory of the History of the Delhi Sultanate 







He 



afp^is m tmt ttmt components <>♦ two leveis. if r«.a,«r« ^ cmmm- 

nities and in sociological terms as classes. 

Barani was well-read in Islamic law, 
asserts his orthodoxy, by implication at least, when he makes it a p*e»e^«isite tor a histo- 
riaii.* Ife appatidi the s«pjwesst©a ^ pMosophy,' and inveighs agamst rationalism. 
And yet the use of the theological idiom by him ought not to be overstressed. Barani s 
sudden and surprising commendation of Mansur Hajjaj, expUcitly for his achievewmtof 
salvation by annihilation and his seemingly blasphem&ai jteteation of pantheism, <»a 
hardly have come Item it ^eolo^n of My mi ©rtteidox iw^^©ns.« His frequent 

references to Shani^at notwithstanding, it is clear that he was conscious of its futility. In 
a long text of counsels ascribed to Balban, the enforcement of the Shari'at is coolly 

classed among obligations which rulers could no longer w 

*- 1 



III 









mmmm&ers, revenue-coffiisctQrs, fiiactionaries. 



A 



-« with such realism, BaranTs attitude towards the Muslims in general 

is by no means one of ideaUzmg the Prophet's flock. He does see in them a major support 
of the Sultanate. He shows Balban saying that upon conquering a region, he would need 

to send * 

— numbering, r,..^ — ~, ' ^ * 

Uttle later, his words show that these would be all, or mostly, Muslims.8 This was certa- 
inly all to the good ; but Barani saw the generality of Muslims with some apprehension and 
hostility. It was mainly from amongst tUm tW tJ» low-bom arose and entered the 
ruling class with ai ^ kmseatable eoilie«M«Be«& flowing from such intrusion. Onthis we 
have already seen what his views were. He remembered with apparent nostalgia how 
out of their attachment to the dignity of the throne the citizens of Delhi would not accept 
the sovereignty of the Khaljis.» Thirty years later, a large number of MusltfflS mm\d 
readily accept Kfausrau Kfean as the Sultan orremain passive." Such erosion of respect 

for the established hierarchy made them, at best, an infirm base, 
takes us to Barani's view of the relationship between the Sultanate and the 



1 Ibid. p. 9. ThoH^ Batatfl do«J go oot of m «»y to naunt nis k 

with the theology and past oflslam is noticeable aXtms^ placra in the 



III 



He hardly ever makes any ignorant slips. 

2 Td'rikh, pp. 14-6. 

3 Ibid. p. 43. 

4 Ibid. p. 465. ^ . . 

5 F.mrdy, Historians of MediemthM^ p. Ill I(^fifi^«»ny ai^rifyin:fetairt#wn writinj 

forte^laknmadeinthesamestudyCp. 11 8) that for him "the study of history was the study of God 
not of man: the past is a commentary upon the Divine Purpose for men, a vehicle of Revelation" 






6 Td'rikh, p. 459. 

7 Ibid. pp. 70-5. 
8 






pp. 

9 Ibid. pp. 172-3. 



iandaktar) were positively hostile to Khusrau Kha^ It WW. 
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The Indian Historical Reviev^ 






Mm^ is sure in hift own mind ttiat the humiliation anrt mm ltflHhiklk»{| 

of the Hindus was required by a literal reading of the SlvirPat; distress m 
flictcd on ffindus should, therefore, give the faithful much s;itisfuction. For this Ba|l.g|. 
as Ls his wont, produces suitable '^quotations" from Sultans and religious figures.* 
But if BaranI was sure about wtuit the SharPat demanded he was also as cvrinin nhr^..♦ 

whstt polfey^ #f iSm interest of the Sultiinate riilfng class, requii 
Nd't'i Muhcmm^i he m;ikes NizamuM-Mulk JuaaidI, the minister 

that Mushms were merely like salt in one's food, and to proceed to a slaughter or fotcS 
conversion of the Hindus would bring about an uncontrollable conflagration* 

Inhis Ta'rikh, BaranI isgreatly attracted by thiscontradiction between the demands 



In his Salnfa-i 



Smd worldly 




^ terahmans, but proceeds to say that 

himself or his son." Jalalu'ddln 



Balban urges in a set of advices the destruction 




is not willini; m Ime lives 

Ranthambhor when in his own capital the Minflys 






inauvemcase.Mndcscnbmg 'Ala'uddin Khaljl's agrarian measw^ BaranI 
npovenshment of the village headmen (khuis and muqaddams) a welcome 
» i^-the Hindus".* And yet he sees that a continuous pressure on the 
rural anstocia^ wmM Imift M im agrarian devastation: therefore, overlooking the 

€Qim^^ betmmi 'Airuddln Sjaljrs n^^simaiui tt^ demands of the Sha-^.t 
applauds Qh iyas»dd» Tufihiuq's decision to give concessions to the kbuls and 
dams so that their prosperity might be restored/ 

As he came closer to his own day, he found the f 
integrated into the political system of the Sultanate, 
tiwf ghusrau iOjan episode (1320) (so bitterly denoun( 
tern disturbance in the longer process of integration, 
from criticimg Mufjaranad li^tnq for hk tolerant attku^ 
Hinduism, a crime for which his contemporary and felloe 
demanded the Sultan's head.? 



He might not have agreed, but 
d by BaranI) was only a short- 
It is singular that BaranI desists 





See, for example, Ta'nkh, pp. 41-2, 102-3, 217. 290-1. Baranr puts in the mouth of Qa?t Mudlls 
(speaking before *Aid^ud<«n KhaljJ) the statement that except for the Hanafite school ("which is the 
sehoal we follow^, the other schoofedo not even reprd Hindus as eligible for the status of tax-na vina 

sttbjecw; they have the option to be killed or accept Islam (pn. 290-11. 



j; tney nave ine opuon lo oe jcniea or accept isiam (pp. Z^O-l). BaranI attributes stmitef 
views to the theologians at the court of Iltutmish in his Safti/a'i Na't~i Muhammadi, extract reMN^ 
duc&d in Medieval India Quarterly, u nos3-4, 104-5 (translation and comment byS. Nurul Hasan on 



^uarterm I. noi 





3 Td'rtkh, pp. 102-3 

4 Ibid- pp. 2I6-«. 




€m^**mtncted sense" of "Hindus" here, sec W. H. Moreknd'i 0etcepftvo 

fBfflarkj in his Agrarian System of Moslem India (Cambridge, 1 929), pp. 32 fn.. 225, 230. 
6 Td'rikh, p. 430. As is usual with BaranI, he coins a maxim to rationalize the new policy: *The 

Hindu a not to be allowed to be t%m^^ nch so as to become proud and tttiellious, nor so poor 

BaranI even passes by the Hindi name Muhammad Tug|jluq gave to his 

^gM«ft«t<i««r MrarjLi an loc iLTAUxa* ,»t*»*i^**»»"» / ICQt (Td rlkhy p. 485). 



as to 






7 






in, p. 515. 

on the Gaoga: 




Barani s Jhrnry nf thf Hnlory „f th^ ththi "iuff.nm* ' ' * 

On .ho c .n.-..r.. .hen h.r.nl ^r. u... M.», J-l^.; 




-Hmaus" ought not t„ obu wrc the M.S.f.r.t, HfK-.rr^r.f 1^* <„.>»*^U,,^ 
h.iihlightmp ..t the conlr.HlH t.nn between fchK"'..^ t^^'.ry or^l ^-l''"''-' ^'^'J'^ ^'Z 
cvcncc. Barani did ncrte.vc tt«: inevitability of an Hwrnim^M^^n M 



Hindu subject*. , 
possifcte that Baranl-. Mipremc men» I-'-'; m hn k r,^f/f.,r, 




BaranI s;iw the IXlhi Sultanate as an urb,m p'.l.ty su^fa^flwl by ff«e 
agrarian s.K.ety. Nowhem B thU perception cleatef tMn in tt-J a«/,.irrf '/f AU 
KhaljI-s measures. With a clarity and clo«rne,, of nnruu^ut. .-/H 



SSeivedduecredit'. BaranI show, how the extraction of. Ur,.f ^ ^ 
was ulukrtaken through collecting h..lf Dm grain m tax, kvy.f.K ot>rfjf 

Delhi to be assured' --^ c^mroi oi »nj» ha^ic Icvef, 'AU V'yIIrt 




i©»«r pricc& in Delto. itoubtlew by taking 



as an end m themv:lves.' Not only did he ^ the cnlrrc ^^^^'^^ 
to the interests of the agrarian classes; he also saw that lower prK^. 

were a partial respond to lo * irx/frt^.^' V*: 

u/^nt fnr tooorr. but who i>i>t\ 4 i^rj/t'^"'f* IM 





1 

2 Ibid. p. 547. 

3 Ibid. p. 554. 
4 







5 Ibid. pp. 287-91. 
("again of all people"^ '^"mo'lcrf time - ' ^ ^ 




The low wages of artisans under •AU uddln Khaljl are rcc.I»«l by ^""^ ^J^^* 

MdAri. ed. S. A Rashid and M. B«hir Mumin f Uhoie. 1965). P- 240 » ^^^^ 
Ba^I illusi«i»&e tow wages by actuaUy citing tew uitering cha»t« f«r • M^^mMUon 

to Simon Digby). 
8 TdVfJtA. p. 312. 
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Tl$c Indim Hisiorical ReWew 



shoulil Kavc lucauta larger urban |v>pulaiu>u. There wasuko some relief ia the tovvas 

■J TJwsc ftmM^ were of gmit ttilvaniiigc to the ruling ^ 

cotinomv. Ii is true tlvit fianinl speaks wi| 








faction <>rjliesuppix\ssionorthenolivi!iesi>f brokers anil hoarders;* but the merchants 
weiv clearly prosixMoiis. •'MnhanTs (Hindu merchants) and salts (bankers; princifxil 
traviers)" aiv mentioned by HaranI as the only wealthy ix'ople Ix^sides the nobles and 
bureaucratvs under *AI;VuddTn Jflb^^lif-' He siiys earlier that the Multanis had 
fflwr^M kndUm moitey to Turkish nobtei M HtdvanGes auaittst the revenues from 




#Hit tli^ rcce 




Khaljl.* B;iranl mentions the 



niian»^-c ha niters and bankers)" 
together with brahinans as going to 1 Truz Tiighluq\s cuunp to welcome him;« later 



he tells us of their acquisitions of 'Makhs and crores*' under that sovereign.' Baranl 
hardly ever thinks 0f ttufse meramtile classes when he speaks of the repression of 

**Mi^i^^*; these were indeed the mitural allies of the ruling classes, however much he 
might himself regard a merchant and a man-of-the^^rk* la bea person of low stetus.* 

The relationship with the rural aristocracy was, h0Wfver, far more complex. 





over ine snare m ine agmrmn 

surplus n\ade Ikiranl see it as a potential enemy, representing the only opposing group 
Of "JIM«^ Yiet, he realized that it was not possible to collect land revenue without 
the support of these petty rural potentates. As we have seen, he was not averse to 
the concessions made to it by Qhiya§uddln Tughluq.* He describes, w 
Muhammad Tughluq's revers;il of this pi>licy, through an increase ia „„^.^ 
led to a large-scale agrarian uprising led by the khujs and muqaMims. GTab ^supp^^^^ 
to Delhi were cut olY; a famine foUowed-^Trom that day the glory of the government 

Muhammad paled and declined". Just as he saw the strength of 'Ala'uddln 

Kh^^ljl's in Its success in exploiting the countryside^ so he is quick to trace 






ciisli, 






solution; 

- u . Muhammad Tughluq's innovative schemes 

for agricultural development." iivure^ 



changed with Rruz Tughluq 



and 



1 Ibid, pp. 308-9. 

2 This is intorspcmd Ihmugh the aeeoimt of pifehcc^atpcri mcflawes, pp 

3 Tamh. p. :S4. For the signilkancc of ''Muliani", soe the cctebniied dfihtont h^'«t»«. 
of Munshi Tckchand "Bahar'\ Ba/iar^i *AJam. s.v, ^sni^nca-cemuiy 

5 Ibid. p. 311. 

6 Ibid. p. 546. 




7 Ibfd. p. 5S4> SipShdn in the printed text shat^d re^d sMi, 

8 Quoting BiillsioirjVf/rA, pp. 33-4). He severely criticized 




pp. 298. 352). 

10 Ibid. pp. 472-3, 

11 Ibid. pp. 498-9. 



mettftnttle 



appointment 




Barani s Theory of the History oft^ 
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mm^d(^n^ <^o\M. iiow enjoy unprecedented prosperity 



L Implicit in his own previous 
sh^emcm^^ that such prosperity implied a curtailment of the share of 

rural produce coming to towns and a challenge ^ to the authority of the 
class. But Barani was now writing as a eulogist of the 







, expect 




mmm sovereign 

the sameacu 




we 





imtm parts of it. it. c u 

Such is my reading of Baranl's conception of the history of the Delhi Sultanate. 
Barani's point of view is not one which evokes an instinctive response fro 
r^na^r • rhn no^» u a^^t^-Qt^hl** tn Rarani : h^ craves stability and hferai^liy 5 1 

Not quite integrated with thB 

as&uMptton that the aristocr^. bctog mm^^ shmiW Mphoii orthodoxy He sees 
in the actual history of the DdM Ste»amte a contrary process-constant change, un- 
trammelled despotism, vast increase in the wealth and power of the ruhng class, with 

. , . • — ^r«r^r^c;tir^n anHth<=^ inannUcabilitV of thc 



ruling 











He does not consider individuals as robots; , . r u 

becoine of crucial &i^rtance to the shaping of the 








process 




Barani 



action takes place. He is remarkable in looking for the effects of that action 
not on particular individuals, but on classes and groups. Moreland may be right in 
believing that Barani treats the mass, that is, the ordinary peasants and other oppress^ 
strata of people, as the "herd",* and so outsit lie theatre of historical action. But la 

m m control over what they produced was mAM tm BaranTs interest, they yet 

aec0itKlt as the object if not the subjeiM ^f history. 

'as not a man of vision, but his was a mind of immense comprehension 




and lucidity. 



see 



occasion, speak 



scientUt of today would find familiar. He is 




reality of class conffiNSl^ ^^d th0ug^ 
modern historian can lutf% side with Barani 



the wrong 



and denunciations; but can 
accepting in large part Barani 



in lus commendations 
persuasive history of the Sultanate without 

lain processes of change within it? 



1 Ibid. p. 5S4. 

2 Agrarian Sy$tm of Moskm India^ P* 32fn. 



4 



